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fhe Journal of Belles Bettres. 


Dr. RUSCHENBERGER AND THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


I 


New York, April 18th, 1838. 
To Col. Webb: 

Dear Sir,—The very general and widely-extended cir- 
culation of your paper must plead my apology for asking 
a brief space in its columns for two or three successive 
days. Were the subject of my communication as ex- 
clusively personal as at first view it may appear to be, I 
might hesitate, perhaps, to trouble you with it. But 
though referring principally to myself as an individual, 
it will be found in its relations and tendencies to involve 
topics and truths which have been of very general in- 
terest, to the Christian world at least, and which still 
merit attention and candid scrutiny. 

While accidentally in a book store this morning, I 
saw for the first time a volume of the lute voyage round 
the world of the U. S. Ship Peacock, by Dr. Ruschen- 
berger of the navy, a work just from the press, With 
more new books on my table than I have leisure at pre- 
sent to read, I took up the work, chiefly to glance at its 
typography and form. By one acquainted with my his- 
tory, it will be readily understood why I should, on open. 
ing the volume, turn at once to that part of it in which 
I should be most likely to find some account of the visit 
of the ship at the Sandwich Islands ; and I scarce knew 
how, properly, to express the degree of indignant sur- 
prise with which, in the first paragraph on which my 
eye fell, I saw my own name mentioned in a most un- 
warrantable and invidious manner—in a manner which 
impels me, without a moment’s delay, in the most public 
way in my power, to denounce the aspersion involved in 
it, as an arogant and libellous calumny. 


“Good name in man and woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls ; 
Who steals my purse steals trash! ’tis something—no- 
thing,— 
"Twas mine—‘tie his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed !” 


Yet such is the injury which I consider Dr. Ruschen- 
berger to have made a bold and gratuitous attempt to 
bring on me. The detraction he has published, in its 
spirit, if not in the direct terms in which it is expressed 
is the charge of misrepresentation and fabrication as a 


writer of travels; that the volumes of which I am i Yours, “ oe U.S. Navy 
author are in fact records of the imagination! Hiuts,! pee ~~ 
rather than specifications are given of instances in which fy 
this is peculiarly the case ; while on an adjoining page, II. 
to give point to the calumny, the writer very kindly | New York, April 19, 1833. 


applies and holds up to ridicule as a description of mine, 
that which I never stated and have never penned. 
What shall be said of the ingenuousness of such an 
attack! And what of the generosity of a fellow-author, 
who, in issuing a new book, which from the previous re- 
putation of the writer, and especially from the travel it 
recounts, is likely to be extensively read, avails himself 
of the opportunity, by one sweeping and blighting accu- 
sation, unsupported by a single line or word of truth, to 
stigmatise as unworthy of credence, the volumes of a 


without a possibility of reparation, a lasting, though un- 
founded reproach ? 

The passage in the Voyage of the Peacock referred 
to, is as follows :— 

“In 1831, a former missionary, Mr. Stewart, publish- 
ed an account of a visit to fhe islands (Sandwich), by 
the U. S. Ship Vincennes, which seems to he rather a 
work of the imagination than a faithful description. All 
| who are acquainted with the authur fully acquit him of 
‘any intention to deceive, and attribute the unfaithfal, 
| though agreeable picture which his work leaves en the 
|mind of the reader, to a happy facillty of writing and 
| perceiving beauties in commonplace things, for which he 
is distinguished. Though we are all ready to accord our 
praise to the pleasing fiction’ of a novelist, we expect 
rigid accuracy from the pen of a divine, and are not dis- 
| posed to allow him to envelope facts in the glowing lan- 
| guage «fa poetic fancy. Mr. Stewart talks of fashion- 
able drives; of Windsor uniforms; of the advance of 
| civilisation; of the successful efforts of the missionaries, 
and defends his friend, Mr. Bingham, from an attack 
| made upon him by Capt, Kotzebue in his ‘ New Voyage 
jround the World.’ The missionaries are now sensibly 
feeling the injurious effects of the overpraise of this 
pleasant work.” 
| Such, sir, is the accusation made to the public against 
;me; and justice to myself, as I conceive, and to those 





|who may have read my works, make it imperative upon 
|me publicly to call on Dr. Ruschenberger for some proof 
|of so sweeping an allegation. { call upon him tu specify 
|the page, the paragraph, or the sentence, in any one of 
my volumes, that fails in the minutest particular in fide- 
lity and rigid accuracy, either as a statement of facts, 
|a narrative of incident, or a description of persons, 
|scenes and things, as existing at the time to which it 
relates—or to point outa single passage, in all I have 
| Written, in connection with the visit of the Vincennes 
jat the Sandwich islands in 1829, co “enveloped in the 
| glowing language of poetic fancy,” as to convey to the 
| reader an impression untrue to circumstance and reality, 
jor differing, in any respect, from that made at the time, 
net only on myself, but equally on each of the intelligent 
jand high-minded officers who, either collectively or in 
jdetached parties, were eye.witnesses with me in all I 
|saw and heard, and in all I have described. 
With your indulgence, I will to-tnorrow endeavour to 
jascertain in what manner, and in what degree, the to- 
|pics alluded to as “ fashionable drives,” ‘“ Windsor uni- 
| forms,” &c. &e. in the paragraph quoted can be brought, 
jas they are apparently intended to be, in proof either of 
|the fertility of my imagination, or the poetry of my 





To Col. Webb: 

| Dear Sir,—At the close of my letter yesterday, I in- 
directly appealed to my fellow-officers of the Vincennes, 
in 1829, in reference to the matter now at issue between 
| Dr. Ruschenberger and myself. These gentlemen only, 
as I conceive, are competent to give testimony in the 
case, for they only, as visiters at the Sandwich Islands, 
received their impressions and made their observations 
at the same time and under the circumstances in which 
It is with no common degree 


| my account was written. 


traveller over the same ground, whose sketches were | of satisfaetion that, in enumerating them, I can record 
written years before, and under circumstances, it may| names of such reputetion in their respective grades in 
be, widely different from those existing at the present) the service, as those of Com. Bolton, Captain Stribling, 


——_— = — —- _ 


Purser Buchanan ; and on the list of junior rank at the 
time stands a Maury, Warts, Hunt, Rowan Bissell, &c. 

The simple fact that my volumes were written under 
the very eyes, as it were, of such men, and relate almost 
exclusively to what it is declared they, as well as I, saw 
and heard; that they contain the names of one and an- 
other, in part or in whole, in chapter after chapter, in 
immediate connection with the incidents and scenes de- 
scribed,.exhibiting them, in truth, as the endorsers of all 
I state—must, to every candid mind, present prima facie 
evidence of the fidelity of the details I give, far more 
weighty and conclusive than any unsupported dictum of 
Dr. Raschenberger, predicated upon observations made 
by himself, or on detractions heard from others, seven 
years afterwards. 

Theagh during the voyage of the Vincennes I was on 
terms of {riendship, in a greater or less degree, with all 
the gentlemen [ have named, there are many of the 
number whom I have scarce met since, and of whose 
precise judgment, in regard to the “ Visit to the South 
Seas,” I am ignorant. The promptitude with which I 
appeal to such, arises solely from the unchanging na. 
ture of truth, and an honest confidence in the “rigid 
accuracy” of my narrative. With Com. Bolton, Captain 
Stribling, and Lieut. Magruder I was particularly inti- 
mate. Such was the closeness of the intimacy existing 
between Lieut. Magruder and myself from an early 
period in the cruise, that I cannot be mistaken, I think, 
in his views and impressions while at the Sandwich 
Islands, or in the belief that they were similar to my 
own, as recorded at the time, and given to the world on 
our return to the United States. Com. Bolton saw much 
of the original manuscript as it was written, day after 
day, on board ship; was in the same house with me 
while my work was in press in this city; gave his full 
sanction to it while yet in, proof; and on reading it con- 
nectedly after publication, pronounced it, as I well re- 
collect, “tame”—to use his own word—in comparison 
with the impressions made upon him by the original 
scenes, 

Captain Stribling and myself interchanged letters 
occasionally after our return home; and, under the date 
of “ Norfolk, Va., Aug. 9th, 1831,” he briefly expresses 
his estimate of the volumes, then just published, in terms 
which, I am persuaded, both he and the pablic, in view 
of the calumny by which this communication is elicited, 
will justify me in here extracting. 

After apologising for not having written at an earlier 
period, by stating that he had been waiting to see my 
work, this gentleman says :—“ It is now out, and I have 
no excuse for delaying to inform you that I have read it 
with very great pleasure. It does not become me to 
criticise your book; it has already been highly com. 
mended by the public journals, and [ hope will meet 
with a wide circulation. I am quite astonished to 
find you so entirely correct in your accounts of scenes 
which you could not have written for hours after their 
occurrence. All my recollections of our cruise have 
been revived; but I should have enjoyed it much more 
if one of my old messmates had been with me to have 
sailed our voyage over again, as we read together the 
‘Visit to the South Seas’.” 

Captain Stribling, it may here be well to state, was 
commander of the Peacock in the voyage of which Dr. 
Ruschenberger’s work is the record; and such was his 
unbidden and unsought testimony at the time my publi- 
cation first appeared, a testimony which, in the last con- 
versation I recollect to have had with him previous to 
his departure from New York in 1835, a day or two only 
before he sailed in his late command, he reiterated ver- 





time ; and thus to fix upon him in the minds of many,|Captain Dornin, Lieut. Magruder, Lieut. Lardner, and 
No. 21—PART 1.—May 22, 1838. 





bally in more full and if possible stronger terms, having, 
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as he told me, just read the volumes again, in the pro- 
spect of revisiting the sections of the world to which 
they relate. fe 

T would compare this extract from Captain Stribling’s 
letter in 1831, for one moment, with the paragraph yes- 
terday given from the voyage of the Peacock, and in 
view of both would beg to ask Dr. Ruschenberger, how 
far accounts of scenes “so entirely correct” as to quite 
astonish even an eye-witness of them, fall short of the 
“ rigid accuracy” expected from the pen of a divine? and 
with what truth a gentleman of integrity and high ho- 
nour could say of a work which is one of “ imagination 
rather than description,” that “all his recollections of a 
cruise were revived by it, and he be made to sail his 
voynee over again.” 

ut to the topics in their order, alluded to by the au- 
thor of the voyage of the Peacock, in seeming support 
of the defamation by which they are preceded. “ Mr. 
Stewart,” he says, “talks of fashionable drives; Where? 
I would ask—and in what connection? It would have 
been a kindness in him to have named the page or chap- 
ter. I have searched by the hour for something of the 
kind in my account of the Sandwich Islands, but in vain. 
There is no mention in it, nor any allusion whatever, to 
a fashionable drive, or drives. The words thus com. 
bined, or those of a similar import, are not to be found, 
though quoted expressly as mine. This, however, is, I 
suppose, of little importance in such a case; it is not to 
be expected that the rule of “ rigid accuracy,” imposed 
on tho pen of a divine, can be imperative also on that of 
a surgeon. The moral obligations, both relative and ab- 
stract, in the two cases, to judge by this illustration of 
accuracy on the part of the latter, are widely different. 

It is true I make mention of a drive given one even- 
ing to Capt. Stribling and myself, by the Rev. Mr. Bing- 
ham, on the plain adjoining the town of Honolala ; speak 
of the road and the vehicle--a light wagon, drawn by a 
single horse; state the number of the same kind, driven 
both by natives and foreigners, as seen by us on the way; 
give the outline of a nondescript, partly pedlar’s cart and 
partly sedan chair, belonging to the American consul ; 
and allude to one or two handsome gigs in the posses- 
sion of the chiefs; all of which, with numerous riders 
on horseback, both male and female, presented an ani- 
mated and, for that section of the world, not uninterest- 
ing scene. But the sketch is neither given nor spoken 
of as a spectacle of fashion; merely as a mutter-of-fact 
evidence of an advance in civilisation in these particu. 
lars, on a spot where a few years before—at farthest 
only six or seven—neither carriage nor horse had ever 
been seen. This was in 1829. Dr. Ruschenberger as- 
serts, in 1836, seven years after, that “though expert 
horsemen, are seen, both males and females, every day 
riding rapi¢ly about Honolala, none of the Hawauans yet 
aspire to drive wheel curriages for pleasure.” A fact 
which clearly shows, in connection with the existence 
and use of various vehicles at the time of my visit, that 
he might have ascribed, had he been so disposed, some 
more generous reason for any variance between my writ- 
ings and the existing state of things at the islands, than 
that which he has chosen. 

Under a future date I will, with your permission, take 
up “the Windsor uniforms,” and “ progress in civilisa- 
tion.” Yours, &c. 

C. S. Stewart, U.S. Navy. 


— 


Ill. 


New York, April 20th, 1838. 
To Col, Webb: 
Dear Sir,—Lest the motives should be misunderstood 
which lead me to prolong the discussion to which you 
have kindly given place in your columns, I will here, 
before again taking up the subject, explicitly state— 
what I intended the opening paragraph in my first letter 
to imply, and what the sequel of my communication will 
fully prove—that personal vindication was far from be- 
ing the chief or provailing reason for addressing you. 
Dr."Raschenberger in his charge uvowedly exonerates 
me from an intention to deceive; and I, on my part, 
frankly confess I do not believe that his detraction was 
meant deliberately to injure or offend. But, even if this 
were the case, it is a matter in which the public can feel 
little interest ; and however imperative in my own esti- 
mation or in that of others the necessity of repelling it 
might be, a few brief sentences, supported by testimony 
at my command, similar to that already furnished from 
the pen of Captain Stribling, would have embraced all 
I would have thought proper or desirable to say. 
_ My letters have in view a less selfish and higher ob. 
ject; a defence of truth and justice, in an attempt to 
disabuse the public mind of prejudices and errors in con- 
nection with the American Mission at the Sandwich 


Islands, which, after having been combated again and 
again, apparently with complete success, have been anew 
for three or four years past, in consequence of a series 
of uncontradicted rumours and mis-statements, from 
sources of apparent authority, extensively in circulation. 
It is now more than two years since the Foreign Quar.- 
terly Review, in adverting to this fact, called upon the 
missionaries or some of their friends for a vindicatiun. 
Having myself, ten years ago, in a succession of papers 
in answer to an article in the London Quartérly, met 
and satisfactorily repelled, as was then generally admitted, 
various mistepresentations and calumnies upon which 
similar errors and prejudices, then widely abroad, were 
founded, it was my hope, that some more masterly hand, 
under a name of greater weight than my own, would 
have volunteered in the defence thus called for. Disap. 
pointed in this, it has for some time been my intention 
to devote a few hours to it; and even had the strictures 
in Dr. Ruschenberger’s book never been seen by me, I 
should at a very early date have asked a place for this 
purpose in your paper. While, then, the remainder of 
the letter to-day, with parts of those which may follow, 
will be in the form of a personal vindication, this will 
only be the case because the expositions and statements 
I wish to make can be thus most clearly and most forci- 
bly presented. From this digression I turn unce more 
to the “ Voyage of the Peacock.” 

My name is mentioned once only by Dr. Ruschenber- 
ger, except in the paragraph before quoted—and then 
in intended sarcasm. In an account of a professional 
visit to the princess, who was ill, he says—* As we pass- 
ed out we had leisure to observe the sentry at the gate, 
and seldom have we seen so perfect a personification of 
laziness. His musket stood against the wall on one side 
of the gate, while he rested his person against it on the 
other, with folded arms and half-closed eyes. This war- 
rior was completely attired in a white shirt and straw 
helinet, the rest of the Windsor uniform, in which the 
king’s troops were wont to parade, according to Mr. 
Stewart, having yielded to the devouring effects of time, 
or perhaps they were in reserve for gala occasiuns.” 
Now, what, I would ask, is the meaning which every 
honest and unsuspecting reader must attach to this pas- 
sage? Unquestionably no other than that, while my 
account of the islands represent the king’s troops as pa- 
rading, on state days at least, in the Windsor uniform, 
as seen at the palace of St. James’s or at Windsor Cas- 
tle, the only soldier met by Dr. Ruschenberger was the 
ridiculous object under the name above described. And 
what will such an one say of the ingenuousness and can- 
dour ef the writer, or what think of the accuracy of his 
statements, when assured that the sentence, in its allu- 
sion to me, or to any thing I have ever written or said, 
is not only an entire misrepresentation, but an entire 
fiction! So fur from having ever described the king’s 
troops as wearing the Windsor uniform, I have never 
stated either that the king had troops, or that I had ever 
seen them on parade. 

Charity here leads me to say, that I begin very sin- 
cerely to doubt whether Dr. Ruschenberger has ever 
read the “ Visit to the South Seas ;” if he has, it must 
have been in a manner too negligent and careless to 
justify him in even a reference to it, much less in the 
indulgence of satiric quotation and defamatory criticism. 
Of the fact that he could never have seen the journal of 
my “ Residence at the Sandwich Islands,” 1 am still 
more fully persuaded: yet this is a work upon which the 
former is entirely predicated, aad to which, both in the 
introduction, and in almost every page written at the 
islands, I avowedly refer, as the only standard of the 
comparisons drawn. It is, in truth, the first volume of 
an account of the islands, of which the portion of the 
voyage of the Vincennes, relating to the same subject, 
is the second. In the one is to be found all the impres- 
sions of a first observer from a civilised and Christian 
land, and all the knowledge of the people, in their dress, 
customs, habits, and entire condition, gained during a 
residence among them of more than two years; while 
the other is a record almost exclusively of such data only 
as would enable those who had read or should read my 
first book, equally with myself and the individual to 
whom my letters were addressed—and to whom, asa 
fellow-resident with me there, the whole imagery of the 
islands was as familiar as “ househo!d words”—to judge 
of the most striking changes which had occurred during 
an interval of four yeurs, and of the degree of improve. 
ment which had taken place in that period. To have 
introduced into the * Visit to the South Seas” all I had 
previously written, in order to impart a just view of the 
nation to one entirely ignorant of the original state of 
the people and of the history of the mission, would have 
been to swell my volumes into octavos, not to be read 





by many, and to have made them by the repetitions they 


would have contained, to such as might drag through 
them, a “ twice told tale.” 

A brief extract from both works upon the subject of 
“soldiers and uniforms,” so invidiously referred to, will 
exhibit the importance and necessity of this connection 
between them. Though the king of the Sandwich 
Islands has nothing like regular troops, he always keeps 
a number of armed men, varying from fifty to a hundred 
or more, among kis personal! attendants, called in com- 
mon parlance the “ King’s Guards.” 

The first interview between Com. Bolton and his offi- 
cers and the king in 1829 was formal and official—a 
state occasion. In an account of it I say—*“ As we en- 
tered the square, the royal guards were seen under 
arms beside the palace, at the gaie we were to pass, in 
a double file of a hundred men each—the whole being in 
a complete uniform of white, with cuffs and collars of 
scarlet, and black caps. The captain at their head was 
in a handsome dress of scarlet, with gold lacings, and 
an expensive aword. As Captain Bolton (then Finch,) 
passed they presented arms, perfectly en militaire.” 
Now, why was I so particular in describing this guard 
—their number, kind of uniform, its perfect keeping, &c., 
in which I am accurate and faithful to the very letter; 
only because it differed in every point so materially from 
every thing I had known of the kind there in former 
years. It struck me with a surprise and pleasure which, 
as during the whole six weeks of our visit I saw no sol- 
dier on duty in any other dress or undress, will readily 
be understood and appreciated in view of the figure these 
same guards cut ina paragraph I will here extract trom my 
residence at the Sandwich Islands, which, to render more 
intelligible an allusion it contains, it may be well to state 
was printed from a journal originally transmitted to Mrs. 
Bowers of Bowerstown, in the interior of this state. 

After saying that there is much to be seen at the 
islands to make ove laugh, and in nothing more than in 
dress, “the variety and grotesque mixture is indescrib- 
able,” I proceed thus: «The king, queens, prince, prin- 
cess, and all the highest chiefs are at church, always 
well and often richly and fashionably dressed ; but when 
grouped, which is always the case, with the ‘ royal 
guards,’ and the several retinues of the chiefs, they pre- 
sent as a whole a most incongruous and ridiculous spec- 
tacle. The dress of the guards, which is intended to be 
a ‘uniform,’ appears to be the cast-off regimentals of a 
half dozen different nations, and I had almost said, of as 
many different centuries. Some suits, I think, bear 
strong evidence, prima facie, of having passed through 
the honourable hardships of our revolutionary war, and 
| have been half tempted to recognise in others the pa- 
rade clothes of the ‘ Bowerstown Artillery,’ the subjects 
of such general'admiration when, as a boy, I first visited 
the wiles of Otsego. You may judge how these or the 
like would appear—a coat and cocked hat, for instance, 
on a native sans culottes—or a hat and pantuloons with- 
out a coat or shirt—or a hat and shirt alone, all of which 
varieties may be seen. Some of the officers, however, 
appear very well, in full new suits of blue, with lace and 
epaulets of gold.” 

Before closing till another day, I would merely ask, 
sir, whether it is possible for an intelligent reader, after 
this ‘description of 1823, to infer from that of 1829 that 
the uniform of the guards at the Sandwich Islands is 
similar to that of the “Cold Stream Regiments” in Lon. 
don, or of the grenadiers in Paris. Yours, &c. 

C. S. Stewart, U. S. Navy. 


IV. 
New Yonk, April 24th, 1838. 
To Col. Webb: 

When the present Lord Byron visited the Sandwich 
Islands in the frigate Blonde, he carried with him, among 
other gifts from his majesty of England to the King ot 
Hawaii, a magnificent military dress, perfect in all its 
appointments. I was present when it was delivered by 
his lordship, and was toid at the time, either by himself 
ot those of his immediate suite, that it was a veritable 
“ Windsor uniform,” made in London by his majesty’s 
tailor, and bearing by special order the decorations pe- 
culiar to to the rank of the sovereign himself. When 
Commodore Bolton and the officers of the Vincennes in 
1829 first waited on the king at Oahu, they found him 
attired in the coat of this drese, it having been altered 
to the change of person which had taken place in him 
between the ages of thirteen and seventeen. Being fully 
described in my journal asa resident there, I merely 
mention it in the outline given of this interview, specify- 
ing it as the present of George Fourth, and add, that the 
“ aunderdress was white, with silk stockings and pumps.” 
Now in this, sir, you have 





“ The head and front of my offending.” 
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Under the charge of “ Windsor uniform ;” and if there 
be aught in it of imagination or poetry, or ong SS of 
rigid accuracy, I will leave it'with Dr. Ruschenberger 
himself to say, whether in view of the facts I state, the 
sarcasm merited should not fall either on Lord Byron 
or King George and his tailor rather than on me. 

It was my intention here to have devoted a few para- 
graphs to some hints and allusions to the “ South Seas,” 
similar in kind and of like importance to the above, in 
the “ Voyage of the Potomac,” drawn up, so far as re- 
gamls the Sandwich Islands, from the notes and journals 
of the officers of that frigate by Mr. Reynolds, who joined 
her in South America. But I am weary of the triviality 
of wasting time on cavils so unfounded and boyish. At 
the period the Vincennes arrived at the islands, Boki, 
governor of Oahu, liad just commenced with grea: spirit 
and enterprise, the construction of a carriage road from 
the town of Honolulu, through a luxuriant valley run- 
ning six or seven miles inland, to one of the most 
sublime mountain passes in the group. Hundreds of 
men, under his personal inspection, had been engaged 
for sume weeks on this work ; three or four sections at 
different points of the route, where the formation and 
character of the ground made the labour more easy, 
were so far completed as to present a broad, well-ruund- 
ed, gravelly way, a half'a mile and more in succession, 
with all the appearance of a regularly constructed turn- 
pike—the name by which it was universally designated 
and highly praised, by all the foreign residents and 
visiters at the time in port. I speak of it in my book 
as a work highly creditable to the governor, and one 
which when cumpleted as begun, would be—in a climate 
where there is no frost, and rain sufficient only to har- 
den a road, and where there are no heavily-lacen wagons 
to cut the surface into ruts—a fine “ turnpike,” the cog- 
nomen which common usage had furnished me, * and as 
beautiful a drive,” from the romantic and sublime tropi- 
cal scenery through which it would lead, * as could be 
desired in any part of the.world.” 

It was to have been finished by the end of three or 
four months. But Boki soon became weary of the un- 
dertaking; abandoned it after we had le‘t very much in 
the state we saw it, turned his enterprise from “ inter- 
nal improvements” to “ foreign discovery,” fitted out an 
“exploring expedition,” and intending to conquer as 
well as to survey a cluster of islands three thousand 
miles off, carried so much powder in the flag ship as to 
blow himself up with some hundred of his followers, 
while in the indulgence as is supposed of the luxury of 
a pipe or segar. One consequence of this is, that the 
rumbling of carriage or wagon wheels, if more appro- 
priate, has never yet been added to the rumbling of the 
waterfalls in the valley of Nuuana; and when in 1832, 
the officers of the Putomac sought for the fine “ turn. 
pike” which I say was to be made, and found even the 
parts once finished covered—from the luxuriance of the 
growth of the climate—with grass and bushes it may 
be, nothing is heard of the merits of tiie case, more than 
the assertion that “the idea of a turnpike or road is 
really most ridiculous, and calculated to mislead very 
much as to the extent and true nature of the advance. 
ment of the island in such improvements.” 

Some of these gentlemen it also appears were much 
disappointed in the king’s palace, beeause I describe the 
interior “consisting of one apartment as truly elegant,” 
for a building in the native style. Though told that it was 
composed of small round timbers, lashed together by a 
mountain vine, and thatched on the sides and ends as 
well as the roof with such perishable materials as the 
leaves of the sugar-cane and grass, they dreamed only 
of a second Petit Trianon at Versailles, or at least some- 
thing like the queen’s cottage in Windsor Park! They 
found, it is true, “some elegance within,” but were par- 
ticularly distressed at not sceing “the glass folding- 
doors,” mentioned by me. Here I owe an apology; 
though then not entirely a novice in trave!, I was not 
aware that there ever had been such a thing as a door 
purely of glass in a single plate. This I was afterwards 
to learn ‘in the boudoir of the Countess of Jersey, at 
Middleton Park in England, where a large door of the 
kind communicates with an adjoining conservatory, to 
allow by its translucency as perfect a view of the statu- 
ary, fountain and flowers it contains, without exposure 
from the dampness, as if nothing intervened. To pre- 
vent misapprehension in this serious matter hereafter, | 
will state that the glass folding-doors by which we en- 
tered the king’s palace were not of this kind, but except 
that the sash extended to the floor, very like those seen 
in alnost every shop in Broadway; and only mentioned 
because previous to the year 1829 I had never seen even 
a glazed window in the king’s dwelling. 

The absence of dishes aud covers of silver plate at a 


were used at a formal supper for Com. Bolton and the 
officers of the Vincennes, is another grave ovcasion for 
a suspicion of fidelity. But 1 have done in relation to 
every thing of thia kind, except a single paragraph in 
connection with a duplicate “ Voyage of the Potomac,” 
by Mr. Warriner, instructor of calliasisiien or school. 
master, during the cruise. 
After the laborious and mature researches of three 
weeks, which the facility he could have acquired in the 
native language in that time must have made very satis- 
factory, especially in reference to the more abstract mat- 
ters coming under the observation of the philosophic and 
philanthropic traveller, Mr. Warriner arrives at the de- 
liberate conclusion that the Rev. Mr. Ellis, though a 
resident for eight years in the South Seas, is no more 
to be depended on in his “ Polynesian Researches,” when 
speaking of the “character and manners of the people” 
than I am; and while according to me “the credit of 
having done better justice to the peculiar and varied 
scenery of the Pacific islands than any writer he has 
seen,” regrets that I should have been so inaccurate as 
to lead persons to suppose that “the great mass of splen- 
did furniture displayed at the public entertainments 
given to us belonged to the chiefs, when it was only bor- 
rowed from the foreign residents for the occasion !” Who 
will stand voucher for Mr. Warriner in this wonderful 
discovery ? Some visiter possibly of thrée weeks, but 
most assuuredly no one who ever remained at the islands 
longer. And just as certainly as he ever penned the 
sentence, the inaccaracy charged in it is with him. In- 
stead of either deceiving or being deceived myself, his 
easy credulity has been imposed upon, in this instance 
at least, by some designing informer, and he made to 
believe as true that which to my absolute knowledge is 
utterly without foundation. 

After the commencement of the letter I am writing, 
I learned with much pleasure that in 1835 an article by 
Commodore Ap Catesby Jones, who was at the Sand- 
wich Islands in 1826, in command of the U. S. Ship 
Peacock in her first visit there, had been published un- 
der his own name in the U.S. Military and Naval Ma- 
gazine, in answer to a defamatory paper on the mission 
in the same periodical some menths previous, understood 
by him to be from the pen of a young officer of the Po. 
tomac. I shall take occasion to quote in an after letter 
some important paragraphs from this as the testimony ' 
o! a personal witness, unimpeached, and happily unim- 
peachable ; but for the present would merely suggest that 
the following passage, occurring in it, may possibly 
throw some light on the origin of the spirit of cavil ma. | 
nifestiy connected with my name in the printed voyages | 
of the Potomac. 

The writer calumniating the mission says that his. 
opinions “are common to very many officers of the! 
navy ;” to which Com. Jones thus replies: * This asser- | 
tion of your correspondent I am sure is altogether gra- 
tuitous, and has been made without due reflection—at 
the same time he may express the opinions of some of 
his late shipmates of the Potomac, (for I take it he was 
one of her officers,) and possibly of some others who have 
never visited the islands ; but to say that the officers of 
the navy generally, and especially any of those who 
were there in the Peacock (in 1826) and Vincennes, and 
even some of the Dolphin’s officers, entertain any such 
views or opinions of the Sandwich Island missionary 
operations, is a libel on their judgment and philanthropy ; 
and few there are, I hope, of my brother officers who will 
feel themselves flattered by having such opinions gra- 
tuitously vouched for them. That some of the Potomac's 
officers should be disappointed and even dissatisfied with 
some things they saw (or rather heard) at Honolulu, is 
not very strange; for the ship drawing too much water 
to enter the inner harbour, the ies of the 
aries had the fairest opportunity—and I well know they 
improved it—for prejudicing the minds of the younger 
officers especially, against the work of civilisation going 
on on shore; and the short stay of the Potomac at Oahu, 
did not afford sufficient time and opportunity for the 
officers generally to examine and judge ior themselves, 
even had they been so disposed.” . ' 

The voyage of the Prussian ship, the Princess Louise, 
by Dr. F. J. F. Meyen, which gave origin to the call for 
a vindication by the Foreign Quarterly, must, for want 
of room, be deferred till to-morrow. Yours, &c. 

C. S. Stewart, U.S. Navy. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—— 








Among the writers of all ages, some deserve fame, 
and have it; others neither have, nor deserve it; some 
have it, not deserving; others, though deserving, yet 
totally miss it, or hava it not equal to their deserts.— 





pic-nic given to Com. Downes by the king, while they | Milt 





ilton. 


THE DOCTOR. VOL. IV. 
CHAPTER CXXXI. 


The Docior abstatns from speculating on perilous subjects. 
A story of St. Anselm. — 








This field is so spacious, that it were easy for a man to lose 
himself in it; and if I should spend all my pilgrimage in this 
walk, my time would-sooner end than my way. . 


Bisnor Hat. 


The doctor, though he played with many of his theo- 
ries as if they were rather mushrooms of the fancy than 
fruits of the understanding, never expressed himself 
sportively upon this. He thought that it rested upon 
something more solid than the inductions of a specula- 
tive imagination, because there is a feeling in human 
nature which answers to it, acknowledges, and confirms 
it. Often and often, in the course of his painful prac. 
tice, he had seen bereaved parents seek for consolation 
in the same conclusion, to which faith and instinctive 
reason led them, though no such hypothesis as his had 
prepared them for it. They believed it simply and sin- 
cerely; and it is a belief, according to his philosophy, 
which nature has implanted in the heart for consolation, 
under one of the griefs that affect it most. 

He had not the same confidence in another view of 
the same branch of his hypothesis, relating to the earl 
death of less hopeful subjects. ‘Their term, he supposed, 
might be cut short in mercy, if the predisposing qua- 
lities which they had contracted on their ascent were 
such as would have rendered their tendency toward evil 
fatally predominant. But this, as he clearly saw, led to 
the brink of a bottomless question; and when hé was 
asked after what manner he could explain why so many 
in whom this tendency predominates, are, to their own 
destruction, permitted to live out their term, he con. 
fessed himself at fault. It was among the things, he 
said, which are inexplicable by our limited powers of 
mind. When we attain a higher sphere of existence, all 
things will be made clear. Shenton believing in the 
infinite goodness of God, it is enough for us to confide 
in his infinite mercy, and in that confidence to rest. 

When St. Anselm, at the age of seventy-six, lay down 
in his last illness, and one of the priests who stood 
around his bed said to him, it being then Palm Sun. 
day, “Lord father, it appears to us, that, leaving this 
world, you are about to keep the Passover in the palace 
of your Lord!” the ambitious old theclogue made an- 
swer,—* Et quidem, si voluntas ejus in hoc est, volun- 
tati ejus non contradico. Verum si mallet me adbuc 
inter vos saltem tamdiu manere, donec questionem quam 
ce anime origine mente revolvo, absolvere passem, gra- 
tiosus acciperem, eo quod nescio, utrum aliquis eam, me 
defuncto, sit absoluturus. If indeed this be his will, I 
gainsay it not. But if he should choose rather that I 
should yet remain among ee at least long enough to 
settle the question which I am revolving in my mind 
concerning the origin of the soul, I should take it grate. 
fully ; because I do not know whether any one will be 
able to determine it after I am dead.” He added, “ Ego 
quippe, si comedere possem, spero convalescere ; nam 
nihil doloris in aliqua parte sentio, nisi quod lassescente 
stomacho, ob cibum quem capere nequit, totus deficio.*— 
If I could but eat, 1 might hope to recover, for | feel no 
pain in any part, except that as my stomach sinks for 
lack of food, which it is unable to take, I am fuiling all 
over.” 

The saint must have been in a most satisfactory state 
of self-sufficiency when he thus reckoned upon his own 
ability for disposing of a question which he thought it 
doubtful whether any one who came after him would 
be able to solve. All other appetite had forsaken him; 
but that for unprofitable speculation and impossible 
knowledge clung to him to the last; so strong a relish 
had he retained of the forbidden fruit ; 


Letting down buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.t 


So had the saint lived beyond the allotted term of three. 
score years and ten, and his hand was still upon the 
windlas when the hand of death was upon him. One of 
our old dramatists} represented a seven years’ appren- 
ticeship to such a craft as sufficient for bringing a man 
to a just estimate of it :-— 


I was a scholar; seven useful springs 
Did I deflower in quotations 
Of crossed opinions ’bout the soul of man; 
The more | learnt, the more I learnt to doubt. 
Delight, my spaniel, slept, whilst I baused leaves, 
Tossed o’er the dunces, pored on the old print 
Of titled words; and still my spaniel slept. 
t Marston. 


* Eadmer. + Cowper. 
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Whilst I wasted lamp-oil, baited my flesh, 
Shrunk up my veins; and still my spaniel slept. 
And still I held converse with Zabarell, 
Aquinas, Scotus, and the musty s«w 

Of antick Donate ; still my spaniel slept. 

Still on went I; first, an sit anima? 

Then an it were mortal? O hold, hold; at that 
They're at brain-buffets, fell by the ears amain 
Pell-nell together: still my spaniel slept. 

Then whether ’twere corporeal, local, fixt, 

Ex traduce, but whether ’t had free will 

Or no, hot philosophers 

Stood banding factions, all so strongly propt, 

I staggered, knew not which was firmer part, 
But thought, quoted, read, observed and pryed, 
Stufft noting-books; and still my spaniel slept. 
At length he waked and yawn'd; and by yon sky, 
For aught I knew he knew as much as I. 


In a more serious mood than that of this scholar, and 
in a humbler and holier state of mind than belonged to 
the saint, our philosopher used to say, “Little indeed 
does it concern us, in this our mortal stage, to enquire 
whence the spirit‘ hath come—but of what infinite con- 
cern is the consideration whither it is going !” 


—[—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Controversy—Stewart versus Ruschen- | 
berger.—The Journal commences to-day the | 


republication of the Rev. Mr. Stewart’s re- 
marks on a paragraph in Dr. Ruschenberger’s 
recent Voyage round the World, in which he 
endeavours to prove himself to be an author of 
rigid accuracy. Next week we shall probably 
be able to insert the conclusion, and immediate- 
ly Dr. R.’s reply will follow; he has greatly the 
advantage. 

We look upon this controversy as having a 
more important bearing than merely to prove 
which of the two is worsted; Mr. Stewart’s 
books have been extensively circulated, and 
used in the religious schools of this country ; 
they have influenced the giving away of thou- 
sands in money, and the sending away of many 
missionaries; how correctly, we leave the 


reader to decide, when he has perused the | 


whole matter now agitated. ‘he Courier & 
Enquirer of New York was the medium of Mr. 
Stewart’s remarks, and the doctor’s reply will be 
taken from the Philadelphia Herald; both these 
vehicles circulate to a mercantile class, and the 
anxiety to see the whole collected has induced 
us to beat the trouble of doing so. 
Picciola.—This fine novel being now con- 
cluded in the Library, we may venture to re- 
commend its perusal to all, if recommendation 
it need. The following notice, from the Lon- 
don Monthly Review, gives its true character : 
“It is impossible to do justice to its simplicity, its 
elegance, its fine philosophy, by any outline—nay, by 
any extracts short of its entire form and details. It is 
at once original, imaginative, and true to nature. With 
little variety of incident, and few characters, it is sin- 
gularly effective. And yet amongst these few charac. 
ters there is a sufficient number of distinct actors to 
awaken and sustain the reader’s deep sympathy, as well 
as to complete the parts of a well contrived plot. With- 
out enumerating and characterising each of these, we 
may mention the jailer, who is a noble-specimen of hu- 
manity, and yet but an unpolished gem. In a word, the 
force with which the combined beauty and felicity of 
expression in this philosophical novel strike the mind is 
indescribable—the lessons which it communicates are 
faultless—the taste and skill with which the most in- 
teresting facts in botany are rendered subservient to 
theological argument, were never surpassed.” 


The River and the Desart.—After a few new 
chapters of the old friend of our readers, Gil- 
bert Gurney, we shall publish next week Miss 
Pardoe’s new work, “ The River and the De- 
sart, or Recollections of the Rhone and the 
Chartreuse;” of which more anon. 





Life of Scott.—The seventh part of the Life 
of Sir Walter Scott is deeply, afflictingly inte- 
resting; detailing, as it does, the last scenes of 
the life of this very remarkable genius. We 
have penciled it almost throughout, but cannot 
find space for half we could say respecting it, 
even if we omitted the extracts. It is unne- 
cessary, indeed, to say any thing, for we pre- 
sume no literary individual, and no one who 
pretends to receive enjoyment from reading, 
will on any account omit its thorough perusal. 

Nicholas Nickleby is the new livraison of 
the last issue of the prolific Boz, who is mak- 
ing hay while the sunshine of popular favour 
lasts. {t is published in numbers by Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard, each to contain two plates, 
well executed, and in accordance with the cha- 
racter of the letter-press—high caricature. 

The American Journal of the Medical Sci- 

ences for May, conducted by the indefatigable 
Dr. Hays, is before us, rich as usual in valu- 
able contributions to science. We are sure it 
deserves to prosper, as we believe is the fact. 
‘Same publishers as Scott and Nickleby. 
The Robber is the title of a new novel in 
‘three volumes, from the pen of the indefatiga- 
‘ble Mr. James. See our “ list’’ of new London 
books for several novelties. 





7 —_—_ 
List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


The Robber, a Tale, by the author of “ Richelieu,” 
“ Gipsy,” “ Attila,” &c., 3 vols. The Lives of Eminent 
British Statesmen, Vol. V., by the Right Hon. T. P. 
|Courtenay (forming Vol. Cl. of Lardner’s Cyclopedia.) 
Seven Weeks in Belgium, Switzerland, Lombardy, Pied- 
mont, Savoy, &c., by John Ruby, Esq., 2 vols. The 
| Poetical Works of Robert Southey, collected by himself, 
Vol. VI., 10 vols. Beauty’s Cost@me, a Series of Female 
Figures in the Dresses of all Times and Nations, 4to. 
The Gipsies, their Origin, Continuance, and Destination, 
by S. Roberts, 4th edition, 12mo. The Soldier’s Library, 
i2mo. Stable Economy, a Treatise on the Management 
of Horses, 12mo. Outward Bound, or a Merchant’s Ad- 
ventures, 3 vols. Piers de Gaveston, by E. E. C., 2 vols. 
Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the 
Bible, by H. Marsh, D. D., 8vo. British Colonisation 
and Coloured Tribes, by J. Bannister, 12mo. Library 
of Useful Knowledge, British Husbandry, Vol. II., 8vo. 
| Mathematical Treatises, by Rev. John West, 8vo. Simp- 
son's Ecclesiastical History, 12mo. On the Statutes of 
the Cities of Italy, by George Bowyer, 8vo. Union, or 
the Divided Church Made One, by the Rev. J. Harris. 
Early Life of Bishop Hobarth, by Dr. M'‘Vicar, 8vo. 
Bennet’s Carpenter and Joiner’s Pocket Director, 18mo. 
Hogarth’s Musical History, second edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Bailie on the Nature and Dignity of Christ, second edi- 
tion, 8vo. The Wonders of Geology, by G. Mantel. 


—>—— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


{> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ guod,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 
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23,—J. W. Trumbull, Lexington, Ky. 
—— 6,—M. Chew, Alexandria, La. 
—— 21,—0. G. Wesson, Flint River, Mich. 
May 2,—Mrs. H. M. Watt, Thompson’s P. O., S. C. 





Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be ringe alg want of this in- 
formation, bills are sonfétimes sent to those who 
have paid. 
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